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SS. PETER AND PAUL MISSION SEMINARY, * 
NEWARK, OHIO , 


= 


This Seminary is more than an assembly of mere mortar jy7j 
and bricks; it is rather a monument to the faith and gener. 
osity of all who have made it possible. It is and will con- } 
tinue to be a living force — the effects of which will literally 01 
extend to the four corners of the earth and into eternity. 


HE 
MEMORIAL OPPORTUNITIES still available = 


CHAPEL Total Monthly BUILDING (Ol 
Main Altar Tabernacle $2,000 $65 Recreation Room $1,500 $50 PLM. 
Main Altar Crucifix 1,500 Dormitories (2) Each 900 
Organ 1,500 Kitchen 900 
Sacristy 750 Refectory 750 
Chapel Windows (6) Each 600 Community Room 750 
Statue of Blessed Virgin 450 Library 750 
Statue of Saint Joseph 450 Study Room 750 
Vestment Case 450 Reception Room 450 
Candlesticks 450 Rector’s Room 450 
Chapel lighting fixtures Each 300 Refectory Tables 300 
Pews (14 300 Father's Room 300 


SEMINARY FUND: 


Missionaries of Saints Peter and Paul 
121 East Boston Bivd., Detroit 2, Michigan 


Dear Fathers: 


| wish to send $__._._........________ each month fer your 
Seminary Fund. 


I enclose $________________ for the Seminary Fund. 


A nn a eee 


My Address etic * 
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THE MISSION SECRETARIAT. 


by N. Meaestrini, P.I.M.E. 


Our Hong Kong Catholic Center Headquarte 
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were located on the second floor of this building, 


“A lusty infant of seven 
years.” . . . This is the way the 
Mission Secretariat has been 
described and I have seen it 
grow for the last seven years. My 
first contact with it was in 1950 
in Hong Kong. I was then at 
the Catholic Centre and among 
the various activities of that busy 
office, was the China Welfare 
Committee headed by Father 
Frederick A. McGuire, C.M. He 
had been expelled from Shang- 
hai by the Communists and I 
was happy to give him a corner 
for office space in our building 
in Hong Kong. 

One day, Freddie (as we 
called him) came in and said, 
“Nick, I'm afraid I have to leave 
you.’ I was dismayed because 
I had learned to appreciate and 
admire his many abilities. He 


then explained to me that the 


4 


mission-sending societies in the 
United States had decided to or- 
ganize and establish a central 
office in Washington. He had 
been selected as executive sec- 
retary of the new organization; 
and as his Provincial and Car- 
dinal Spellman had approved, 
he had no alternative but to go. 

I met Freddie again one year 
later, in 1951, at the first meet- 
ing of the Secretariat in Wash- 
ington and I could then see why 
he had been chosen to speat- 
head the project. 
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The Mission Secretariut has} McGy 
been designed as a “clearing} missic 
house for information and serv- }above 
ices to aid American Catholic osity 
foreign mission work.’ Behind)Cathe 
this concise definition, there is 4} Missic 
tremendous meaning and trefible { 
mendous’ work. The Unitedgress, 
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‘# lusty infant” 


States is the first place in the 
world where mission - sending 
societies have decided to band 
\together to exchange ideas, to 
discuss common problems and 
yto take united action where nec- 
essary. 

Every year in September, 
more than 500 priests, brothers, 
| sisters and lay apostles meet in 
,Washington to discuss mutual 
interests and problems. Divided 
gin many sections, such as: ma- 
|jor superiors, editors and pro- 
curators, vocation directors, etc., 
they are able to swap ideas, to 
be informed about what each is 
doing, and—above all—to make 
concrete plans for the future. 

These meetings have been 
called the ‘second most impor- 
tant meetings for the Church in 
America’’—the annual Bishops’ 
meeting in November being the 
first. 

Other countries with an older 
Catholic culture may eventually 
imitate this example of cooper- 
ation set by the Church in the 
United States. Considering that 
itis less than 50 years since the 
United States ceased to be con- 
sidered a mission territory, it is 
marvelous to see the contribution 
which now, in its turn, the U.S. 
can give to the propagation of 
the Faith in mission lands. 

The untiring work of Father 
McGuire, the good will of the 
mission-sending societies and— 
above all—the fabulous gener- 
sity of the American lay 
Catholics, united through the 
Mission Secretariat, is respons- 
ible for this tremendous prog- 
Tess. vv 
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OCTOBER, 


the month of the 


ROSARY 


And as you can see, the 
rosary, Mary's gift, is 
said in missionlands as 
well, It is a source of 
consolation to all whether 
one lives in the free world 
or behind the iron curtain, 
Remember the Missionaries 
of Saints Peter and Paul 
and their works in your 
daily rosary throughout 
October, 


Caterina was precariously ill and to help her, friends gave 





Numerous episodes surround 
the use of holy water among 


the Karens, but the one that 
stands out most vividly in my 
mind is that involving a young 
mother-to-be Caterina. 

Caterina was deeply dis- 
turbed and unhappy. The time 
for her to be delivered had 
come and gone, and still she 
was not blessed with child. She 
grew pale and weak, despon- 
dent because she feared the 
child within her was dead. 

There was no one to help her. 
Neither doctor nor midwife was 
available; and the women of 
the village were unable to as- 
sist her. As the days passed, 
it grew more and more evident 
that the young woman was 
dying. 

It was at this time that the 
villagers sent for me to admin- 
ister extreme unction to the dy- 
ing woman. I sought out my 
pony, and departed on my jour- 
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ney to Caterina. Cat 
Entering the village, I was 
stunned at the uproar; there 
was a noisy clamor of gongs, 
dogs barking, and people scur- 
rying from hut to hut. the 
“What is all this turmoil?” | 
asked one of the male villag- " 
ers. “Isn't Caterina dying?” 
It was unusual that the villag-} 
ers should show such disrespect 
to one in the clutches of death. . 


“No, Father. She is not.” Aj 7" 
happy smile came over his face}. 
as he told me this. ‘She is quite 
well now. And so is the baby. be | 
It is a boy. Holy water saved : 
them both, Father.” 

I didn’t quite grasp the full 
significance of this at the time her? 
so I just smiled and went along a 


to seek out Caterina and he bless 
bless 

son. there 
When I found her hut, ther vith 
were people all over the pla Un 
inside and out. All of the ie 
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DRINK OF HOLY WATER 
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were smiling jubilantly; all of 
them were trying at once to tell 
me what had transpired. I got 
the clearest account from a 
catechist who was more coherent 
and detailed in his explanation. 
“It was a miracle, Father. We 
men were out in the jungle, 
hunting. We heard the gongs 
sounding, and thought Caterina 
had passed away. But when we 
returned, we found our wives 
smiling and happy, shouting 
that holy water had worked a 
miracle on Caterina. 

“One of the women noticed 
Caterina at prayer in the chap- 
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el, and found that she was 
there sinking fast. She rushed out to 
ongst get her some holy water to 


‘| drink, and found some left from 
the last time you had blessed 
water for us.” 

“But man, that water could 
not possibly be fit to drink 
illag- now,” I said. I could about 
imagine how this water, stored 
as it was in bamboo for many 
ae | months, would have turned to 
a greenish, slimy liquid, as that 
ina stagnant pond. And when 
I thought of what the odor must 
s{be like! Surely, a potion such 
as that would more likely kill 
he ful than cure! 


sav 


time “Why do you say that, Fa- 
ales ther? Was the water not 
a m4 blessed? Did you not, yourself, 
| bless it for us? Why should 
ther there then be anything wrong 
ae with it?’ 
i Under the circumstances, I 
thought it best not to reply. 
LIC 
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by R. Bossi, P.I.M.E. 


“Anyway, the man 
tinued, “Caterina drank 
down, and it cured her!” 

‘Perhaps she drank too much 
of it,”’ I suggested. 

“She could hardly do that, 
Father. One could not drink 
too much holy water.’ Then he 
continued, “After she consumed 
it, Caterina fell into a sleep... 
about as long a sleep as it takes 
time to say a rosary. And when 
she awoke, she gave a little cry, 
and the baby was born right 
then! Imagine that, Father!”’ 

“Is the boy all right?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes. He is a big, healthy 
baby.” 

“Fine. Then everything went 
splendidly, didn’t it?’ 

“Yes. And Father .. .?” 

“What is it?” 

“Before you go, would you 
please bless some more water 
for us?” 

How could I refuse? ‘Yes, of 
course. Bring the water in your 
containers, and I shall bless it 
after Mass tomorrow morning.” 

After Mass the next day, a 
whole procession of villagers 
came to me; their arms laden 
with bamboo canes measuring 
about eight inches in diameter 
and four feet in length, filled to 
the top with water, and sup- 
plied with a few pinches of salt. 

And as I blessed the water 
for them, I wondered if this 
quantity of holy water would 
yied the same spectacular re- 
sults that the last supply had 
wrought! vv 


con- 
it all 


“Do not labor, | pray you, to describe with charm of fe 
and eloquence of style each trait of Mary's character. Of what 
privilege you speak, or of whatever dignity, it is enough to 
once said, ‘Mary, of whom is born Jesus.’. . . 

St. Thomas of Villanova (1488-1555 


MOTHUER 


MADONA AND CHILD by 
Lauro, professor of art at 





OF THE MATERNITY MARY — OCTOBER 11TH 


Mothers in every land have a 
special claim on Mary's love and 
protection. 





After decades of prayer, work and sacrifice, 
his Pakistani flock now call Father Martinelli 


“OUR OWN FAT] 
| 


“JAl MA KALI, JAl MA KALI — GLORY TO MOTHER KALI” 
echoed from one end of the tiny Bengalese village to the other. 
It was the prayer most heard during the DURGA PUJA, the festival 
to honor Kali, the Hindu goddess of vengeance and mother of 
destruction. 

The villagers gathered about her shrine to pray and to watch 
the dancers ecstatically whirl about, waving incense bowls, until 
they dropped exhausted. They gathered, too, to participate in 
the last ritual of the day, the great procession to accompany a 
large papier mache representation of the goddess to the nearby 
river where it would be carried out and reverently let down into 
the waters. 

With much fanfare, the worshippers bore the flower-bedecked 
idol to the river's edge and awaited the arrival of the fishermen 
who would complete the ceremony. As they waited, a young 
man approached the idol. No one thought to restrain him: he 
was possibly offering a last prayer to the goddess. None could 
believe their eyes, however, when the youth kicked the idol so 
vigorously that it toppled over. 

A cry of horror arose as the youth fled. He successfully 
eluded his pursuers, but Kali’s worshippers felt certain that the 
goddess herself would punish him. They did not envy him his 
fate. They set the idol aright as the fishermen’s launch approached 
to carry it out to the river's swifter currents. 





THE CONTEST 

The missionary braced himself for 
the crisis brewing as a result of the 
yong man’s rash act. Since the lad 
nad been just recently baptised, many 
blamed the priest as the perpetrator 
of the outrage. Few, if any, would 
believe that this was just not so. 

Father Louis Martinelli was not a 
man to go stirring up trouble. The 
fierce, tropical heat alone made this 
area of western Bengal — “the white 
man’s graveyard” difficult enough 
to work in. Caring for his few hund- 
red Catholics, scattered about in 
twenty villages and all located within 
a fifty mile radius of his mission 
headquarters at nearby Mariampur, 
kept him constantly on the go. An 
insult to the goddess Kali, so popular 
with Hindu population, meant trouble 
and trouble meant interruption of the 
scheduled routine visits with his scat- 
tered flock. 

_ But once conflict or trouble fell 
into Father Martinelli’s lap, he was 
ready to face it. 

On the day following the DURGA 
PUJA, the young man who kicked 
the Kali idol, lost the use of his right 
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leg. It stiffened painfully and the 
Kali worshippers claimed that it was 
only the first of many torments 
which would be meted out to the 
youthful desecrator. The missionary 
stayed on to periodically massage the 
boy’s leg with liniment and camphor 
oil and ordered complete rest. Sev- 
eral weeks’ work to bring Christ to 
the good folk of this area was at 
stake. He prayed that full use of the 
limb would be restored to the young 
man. 

Many days of treatment and watch- 
ful waiting passed and Father Marti- 
nelli’s prayers were answered. The 
young man was now up and walking 
about. He became living proof that 
Kali had nothing to do with the stif- 
fened leg. 

Attendance of the Catechism classes 
increased day by day and several 
months later not a few of Kali’s for- 
mer worshippers were baptised as 
followers of Christ. 

CHOLERA 

Shortly thereafter, this same vil- 
lage was threatened by an epidemic 
of Cholera which was sweeping the 
countryside. Summoned from Mari- 





ampur, Father Martinelli immedi- 
ately rushed to help the stricken 
people. He isolated the sick in an 
old school building and dispatched a 
messenger to his Bishop for medi- 
cines needed to cope with the disease. 

One by one, he carried the newly 
stricken to the “hospital,” washed 
their feverish bodies, fed them, con- 
soled them in their anguish. With 
the medical supplies received from 
the Bishop, he treated Christian, 
Hindu, Moslem alike. They called 
him “our own father’ in 


gratitude 


for his unsparing efforts in their be- 
half. 

After one month and a half, the 
epidemic had run its course and the 
majority of the village had survived. 
The populations of other villages 
similarly smitten had been complete- 
ly wiped out. They had no Father 
Martinelli to care for them. 

THE PRICE 

Physically exhausted, Father Mar. 
tinelli himself now succumbed to the 
equally dreaded black water fever. 
The prayers of those restored to 





“Our alphabet is quite different 
from yours.” 


health through his sacrifice soared 
heavenward. 

Not the least were those of a six- 
year-old who kept constant watch by 
his bedside. Periodically, the boy 
would approach the bed on which the 
sick man lay and tug at his sleeve 
as if to call the delirious missionary 
back to his rational self. This boy 
had more than a small interest in 
Father Louis’ recovery. 

There was bond between the two 
that just could not be broken by 
death, at least not yet — the boy was 
so young and needed the helping 
hand of the priest to get his start in 
life. The youngster had lost his 
mother in the late cholera epidemic 
and before dying she had made Fa- 
ther Martinelli the boy’s official 
guardian. 

God was merciful. The fever sub- 
sided and the priest in a few days 
was back on his feet — caring for 
his six-year-old charge. 

NEW LIFE 


Father Martinelli’s recovery was 
the beginning of a new era. The 
peoples of other villages, spared by 
the epidemic, invited him to come 
and explain to them the religion of 
_ his great Lord and Teacher, Jesus 
_ Christ. The missionarv welcomed 
_ each and every opportunity to do so 

and within a few months his fold had 
grown from 500 to 1,500. 
» New Chapels had to be built and 
' within three years’ time more than 
twelve had been constructed under 
~ his direction. 
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JUSTICE 


The humble folk, among whom 
Father Martinelli worked, were for 
the most part farm hands sweating 
away their lives in the service of rich 
and heartless money-lenders who 
through dubious ways had become 
landlords of vast tracts of land. The 
poor folk had at one time been own- 
ers of these lands but in hard times 
they had to borrow to survive. They 
were seldom able to pay the heavy 
interest rates on these loans and as 
a result, it was impossible for them 
to reclaim their property as their 
own, 

Father Martinelli initiated a series 
of law suits to remedy this injustice. 
When he began his fight in earnest 
on the grounds that the exorbitant 
interest rates were illegal, the 
money-lenders turned landlords were 
furious. But with government sup- 
port, Father was able to recover the 
lands of his exploited farmers and the 
“Shylocks” were forced to quit their 
practice of usury. 


“Il can say the ‘Hail Mary’.”’ 


INTERLUDE 

In 1941, war broke out between 
the western democratic and Axis 
powers. Being Italian, that is a citi- 
zen of Axis Italy, Father Martinelli 
was interned at Krishnagar. The in- 
ternment, while keeping him from 
the care of his beloved Indian chil- 
dren, nevertheless afforded time and 
opportunity to study and catch up on 
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the latest development in the field of B 
medicine. He delved into the mys) 
teries of the new “wonder” drugs 
which had just been perfected and 
anxiously waited for the time whey 
he could use them to relieve the suf 
fering of his Indian flock. 

The studies, sandwiched betwee 
assignments as a cook for fellow pris. 
oners at $10.00 a month, would be q 
valuable preparation for the next 
job his Bishop had waiting for him 
when he walked free through the 
gates of the internment camp. 


THE NEW CHALLENGE 


“Tan Jura” was not an unfamiliar 
name to Father Martinelli. It was 
the name of the site of his first work 
as a missionary to India. It was 
now, however, part of the new in- 
dependent state of Pakistan. Tan 
Jura, now Dhanjuri, was a_ leper 
colony. 

He recalled how difficult had been 
his first contact with the deformed 
and decaying bodies of the pitiful 
victims of leprosy. He was almost 
on the verge of returning to hig 
Bishop to tell him that the lepe 
colony was too much for him. 

But he stayed. At Mass, when 
held the body of Our Lord in hig 
hands, he saw in the consecrated 
Host the countless numbers of pa 
thetic, afflicted lepers. His first 
luctance to serve these tragic bre 
thers in Christ gave way to a chee 
ful cleansing of open sores, bandag 
ing of putrified wounds and above al} 
a heartfelt desire to relieve the exe 
cruciating sufferings endured bf 
them. 

He was now directed to return an 
again care for these unfortunates 
This time, however, he would go bet 
ter equipped with information @ 
treatment of the horrible disease and 
the gratifying knowledge that lep 
rosy, if diagnosed and treated in 
time, could be cured. Leprosy was 
no longer an automatic sentence toa 
slow death. ‘ - 

asi With new confidence he return 
| Only the good missionaries while to his post, armed with good news 
i ) ; iri eeds for both soul and body. In Dhanjun 
ministering to our spiritual = to he works even today, dedicated dot 
jjsave our souls, realize that cures for tor and priest — a true missionaly 


| to th d, . humble folk a 
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Will you help them help us? 
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Father Louis Martinelli, P.1.M.E., 
treats another leper patient at 
Dhanjuri. 





THE MISSION OF A MISSIO} 


One thought has occurred to 
me frequently: in reading such 
an attractive and _ instructive 
publication as Catholic Life. This 
is: how far do we really avail 


ourselves, spiritually, of all that 
modern art and science places at 
our disposal in the publicizing 
of the Church's world mission? 
We are brought so close today 
with the remotest corners of the 


Universal Church. Candid 
photography and its. kindred 
skills of reproduction make us 
participants, as it were, in the 
intimate lives of our brethren in 
the Faith in distant and exotic 
lands. We learn so much of just 
how they live: old folks and 
youngsters alike; so much of 
their customs; their amusements 
and their piety and devotion. 
We learn about individual char- 
acters: heroic souls, who storm 
God's Kingdom with such scarce 
supply of the ammunition the 
Church provides for us here so 
plentifully. 

All this pictorial information 
is reinforced by ever-increasing 
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Rev. John La Farge, S.J. 


personal contacts. There are at 
present some 8,000 foreign stu- 
dents visiting the United States, 
on one exchange program, schol- 
arship or other; and of these, a 
goodly number are members 
with ourselves of Christ's Mys- 
tical Body. 

Certain reactions are obvious, 
and immediately expected. 
Studies of these out-of-the-way 
places help us to appreciate the 
labors of the missionaries; they 
inspire generosity in the way of 
financial or other material help. 
Far more, they inspire vocations; 
and recruit candidates for the 
missionary organizations. 


They also build up in us a 
sense of the Church's own Cath- 
olicity. The idea that the Church 
is a Church for all mankind, so 
wonderfully brought out in the 


prayers and ceremonies of Holy } 


Week, comes alive in vivid, pic- 
turesque form. This is specially 
true where we read of them at 
prayer, see the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass celebrated and the 
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What role must the mission magazine fill in the vast 
field of the Catholic Press? A prominent Jesuit author 
and associate editor of AMERICA magazine gives his 
views on what CATHOLIC LIFE does and must con- 
tinue to do to justify its existence. 


Body of Christ distributed to His 
loved-ones under circumstances 
so totally different from those in 
our own home neighborhood. 

They also inspire charity; their 
poverty, for the great part, make 
us realize just a little bit more 
what a deep obligation we, as 
the wealthliest nation of all the 
world and of all time, bear to 
a world whose population in 
general are desperately poor. 

But there is just another aspect 
that I often pray these pictures 
may effect; sometimes they do, 
but not as much as could be 
desired. It is fine that they im- 
print the image of the Church 
Catholic upon our minds and 
imaginations; but it would be 
much finer, much further in ad- 
vance along the wishes of the 
Sacred Heart of Our Lord if they 
inspired us with the firm resolve 
that in our own daily life, in 
our contacts with our near neigh- 
bors, we should want to live and 
to exemplify the real catholicity 
of the Church. 


It is admirable, and infinitely 
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to be praised, that our mission 
exhibits demonstrate the world 
range of the Church’s member- 
ship and activity. But it is a 
still more wonderful exhibit, 
when this same sense of catho- 
licity or universality appears 
right in our own home towns, 
in our own immediate neighbor- 
hoods, in our own parishes, in 
even our own residential block 
or quarter section. 


In other words, when those 
not of our faith can say: Look, 
these folks do really belong to 
a universal Church, they are 
real, not just nominal Catholics, 
because of the peoples of differ- 
ent races and languages and na- 
tional origins who live in peace 
and friendship right in their own 
parishes and neighborhoods! 
When you see a Catholic parish, 
a Catholic neighborhood, you 
know it is Catholic, just by the 
make-up and the attitdues of the 
people who live, work and pray 
together in the spirit of Christ's 


love. vv 
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THE MARTYRS 0 


a crisis always calls for he- 
roes. Less than seventy years 
ago the first African Catholics in 
Uganda faced a choice of mar- 
tyrdom or apostasy. There was 
only one course to choose and 
twenty-two young men laid 
down their lives for the Faith. 
Their courage and constancy 
were the more remarkable, con- 
sidering that the Faith had been 
taught for only eight years be- 
fore they bore witness to it by 
shedding their blood. 

One of the first to be baptized 
a Catholic in Uganda was Jo- 
seph Mukasa, King Mutesa’s 
most trusted servant. It was the 
custom among the Baganda peo- 
ple to send their boys away from 
home to a chief's household. The 
chiefs trained these young men 
for positions in the king's court. 
These posts were regarded as a 
mark of honor and distinction. 

Entering the court at the age 
of fourteen, Joseph became Mu- 
tesa’s personal messenger and 
majordomo of all the pages in 
the king's service. Since the 
king was in poor health, Joseph 
attended him night and day. The 
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young man received instructions 
from Pere Livinhac, the first 
Catholic missionary to the Ba- 
ganda, and became a fervent 
Christian. When the mission- 
aries were forced to leave the 
country Joseph took over the in- 
struction and encouragement of 
the pages. He set a shining ex. 
ample of purity, obedience, gen- 
erosity, and kindness. 

At the death of Mutesa in 
1884, his son Mwanga succeeded 
him. The eighteen-year-old sov- 
ereign at first showed himself 
favorable to the Catholic reli- 
gion. Both Catholic and Angli- 
can missionaries had made con- 
verts among the people and held 
great hopes for the future. 

Joseph remained in his posi- 
tion as head of the Christian 
pages. Gradually the young 
monarch’s attitude to the Chris- 
tians changed. He became very 
lax morally and was strongly in- 
fluenced by his pagan chiels, 
who saw in Christianity a force 
that would overthrow their su- 
perstitious beliefs and practices. 

Learning that the king was 
planning an ambush to kill Bish- 
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GANDA 


by James Rogan 


op Hannington, an Anglican mis- 
sionary who was en route to 
Buganda, Joseph rebuked him 
strongly. 

“Do not kill the white man,” 
he warned, “for if you do you 
will be punished by God.” 

Disregarding Mukasa's advice, 
the king ordered the murder of 
Bishop Hannington and thirty- 
eight men in his party. Then he 
turned upon Joseph, thinking 
that he could suppress news of 
the bishop's death by getting rid 
of the young man. 

There was no question of the 
Catholic leader’s devotion to his 
sovereign. No one served the 
king with greater loyalty. He 
pleaded guilty to one charge, 
that of being a Catholic. Before 
he was beheaded by the execu- 


ing on the solid foundations laid 
by Joseph Mukasa, his lieuten- 
ant, Charles Lwanga, and An- 
drew Kaggwa. 

The day after Mukasa’s mur- 
der King Mwanga called togeth- 
er the pages and ordered all 
those who were not “readers” 
(that is, catechumens or Chris- 
tians) to step forward. Only 
three came forth. All the others, 
even the youngest, remained in 
their places. 

“I will have you all put to 
death,” the king roared. 

“Yes, master,’’ was the reply, 
“you will have us all put to 
death.” 
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The answer took the king 
aback for he did not go beyond 
threats of killing the pages at 
this time. 

Successor to Joseph Mukasa 
as leader of the Christian pages 
was Charles Lwanga, but he did 
not have the same authority in 
the king's court, for the new ma- 
jordomo was a Moslem. Charles 


tioner, the young man said to 
his captors, “Tell Mwanga that 
he has condemned me unjustly, 
but I forgive him.” 

Earlier in the year of Joseph‘s 
martyrdom the missionaries had 
been allowed to return to the 
country. They had been away 
for nearly three years and now 
tesumed their instructions, build- 
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continued to instruct the pages 
and to protect them from the un- 
natural vice which Mwanga 
practiced. The boys put to shame 
the king and his friends and 
Mwanga was taunted by the 
Moslem captain of the guard: 
“Does one refuse anything to a 
king? Are you still their lord 
and master?” 

Six months after the death of 
Mukasa, King Mwanga’s wrath 


turned against the Christians. 


Tired and thirsty after a hippo- 
potamus hunt, the king found 
that one of his pages was not at 
hand to serve him. The boy had 
been to Denis Sebuggwawo to 
learn about the Catholic faith. 
Calling for Denis, the king 


struck him with a spear, dragged 
him into the court of the audi- 
ence hall and shouted for his 
men to kill the boy. Because he 
was a nephew of the prime min- 
ister, the executioners waited 
for a day, thinking that the boy 
might be reprieved. But the 
prime minister did not intercede 
for him and Denis was put to 
death of May 26, 1882. 
Meanwhile Charles exhorted 
his companions to _ continue 
strong in their faith. “Several 
times,” he told them, “the king 
has tried to force us to give up 
our religion. When he gives the 
order we will all stand up to- 
gether and go where he shall 
tell us to go. All of you will 
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follow me.’ Then he baptized 
five of the young men who were 
still catechumens. 

At daybreak on May 26th 
Mwanga decided on the whole- 
sale massacre of his Christian 
pages, both Catholic and Angli- 
can. Assembling them in the 
audience hall, he demanded, 
“Are you Christians?” 

They answered without hesi- 
tation, "We are.” 

“Are you determined to re- 
main Christians?” 

“Yes, we shall never cease to 
be Christians. If you want to 
pardon us, you must do so of 
your own accord.” 

Turning to his chiefs, King 
Mwanga roared, ‘Do you see 
how your children have rebelled 
against me?” 

“Kill the rebels,” 
the chiefs. 
others.” 

“Take them to Namugongo and 
burn them,” the king command- 
ed. 

The pages were bound s0 
tightly that they could hardly 
walk and were taken to Namv- 
gongo, one of the _ principal 
places of execution. Pere Lour- 
del, one of the White Fathers, 
pleaded with Mwanga for the 
boys’ release, but the king mere- 
ly laughed and said, ‘I am mas- 
ter here.” 

A death march always began 
with the killing of one prisoner. 


answered 
“We will give you 
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The first victim was Pontian 
Ngondwe. A spear was thrust 
into his chest like a knife into 

















































th butter. 
e- On the march to Namugongo 
mn the future martyrs recited pray- 
li- ers and lessons from the cate- 
he chism and encouraged each oth- 
2d, er to remain faithful. Their ex- 
ecutioners scoffed at their for- 

si- titude. 
“Listen to these idiots,” they 
re- said. “You would take them for 
people going to a wedding. It 
to looks as if we were preparing a 

to feast for them.” 
of Charles Lwanga was singled 
out from the rest of the group at 
ing § Namugongo and burned to death 
see — on a low scaffolding. Twelve 
lled other Catholics were among 
the group of thirty who were 
>red stretched on reeds held together 
you § with plaintain fiber, their legs 
strapped and their arms tied be- 
and ¥ hind their backs. Then they were 
and- laid on the funeral pyre and 
burned to death on Ascension 
1 so § Thursday, 1886. 

irdly An old Buganda proverb says, 
amu- § Awell which has many sources 
cipal } never runs dry.” Today a mil- 
Lour- § lion Catholics live the Faith in 
thers, Uganda and the Church flour- 

r the — ishes. 
mere- To all who work in the inter- 
mas racial apostolate, whether it be 
in South Carolina or in South 
began § Africa, the Uganda martyrs of- 
sonet. @ ‘et an inspiration and a chal- 
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lenge,—an inspiration to live the 
truths of Faith as they did, and 
a challenge to respond to the 
demands of that Faith. It may 
mean the one great act of laying 
down one’s life or it may mean 
the daily heroism of countless 
actions motivated 
formed with love. 


and _per- 
In either case 
the inspiration and the example 
are therefor us to accept or to 
reject. vv 


g) To Len 


ae yore 


I am going to speak today 
about one particular phase of 
the missionaries’ work in order 
to show its importance, i.e., 


THEIR SCHOOLS. 
These mission schools exist all 
over the world, and they are 


carrying on the great tradition 
of Catholic education. Through- 
out the centuries the Church has 
always taken a deep and abid- 
ing interest in the instruction 
and formation of the lambs of 
the Christian flock. During the 
glorious ages of Faith, known as 
the Middle Ages, she built 
schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, where her children might 
slake their thirst for knowledge 
at “fountains springing up to life 
everlasting’. She was the foun- 
der of all the great universities 
of the world — Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Bologna, Paris, etc. She 
took the philosophy, the litera- 
ture and the science of every 
age, and made them instruments 


for good. She converted and ed- 
ucated the barbarian hordes that 
swept down from their forest 
home in the North and fell upon 
the ruins of the Roman Empire. 
In all this she has followed the 
example of the Divine Master, 
Who said, ‘Suffer little children 
to come unto Me and forbid them 
not, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven”. 

You are all familiar, I am 
sure, with our Christian tradition 
of education. We realize that 
the important process of Chris- 
tian formation must be guided 
by universal and timeless hu- 
man values. We look upon edu- 
cation as the “drawing out of 
the faculties,” the development 
of the whole person,— intellect, 
will, emotions, senses, etc. We 
do not look upon it as something 
purely utilitarian, as a means of 
gaining a livelihood, but also as 
an effective medium through 
which with the help of Gods 





grace we can attain our eternal 
destiny. Is it not a great privi- 
lege, therefore, that is yours in 
helping to perpetuate this glori- 
ous tradition, and thus save 
countless children in mission 
lands from the dangers that sur- 
round them. 

I want to single out some dan- 
gerous trends in what is called 
today “progressive education.” 
1 admit that this system has 
many good features, as evi- 
denced by the fact that some 
very eminent and _ successful 
Catholic educators have bor- 
rowed from it, but I feel at the 
same time that it has certain 
other features that could lead to 
disaster if not carefully watched 
and remedied. 

Perhaps two couplets of ama- 
teurish poetry that appeared 
some time ago in a Teachers’ 
magazine will help to give you 
a rough idea of this system of 
education. They were written 
allegedly by one product of the 
system to another, both of whom 
seemingly had attended the 
same so-called ‘progressive 
school” at the same time. The 
couplets are as follows: 


School days, school days, 

Dear progressive school days! 

No one taught ‘riting’ or ‘rith- 
metic, 

Never a sign of a hickory 
stick; 

Mornings we'd play and loaf 
and chat— 

Afternoon tours to this or that, 
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Or tests to find what we're 
gifted at— 

They never found nothing for 
me. 


School days, school days, 

Dear progressive school days! 

Rhythmics, map-reading, un- 
tidy art— 

Taught to the tune of a Guid- 
ance Chart; 

I was a boy with a low IQ, 

You were a little subnormal 
too— 

Though none of us studied, we 
all got through, 

But how to me is a mystery. 


The first danger that I see in 
this system is the confusion that 
exists as to the meaning and 
purpose of education. Children 
are being taught to do some- 
thing. Some _ educationalists 
may be classified as anti-intel- 
lectual, as they are interested 
only in the psychological fac- 
tors in education, and hence 
they have gone to the other ex- 
treme, from the intellectualism 
or angelism of the French phi- 
losopher, Descartes. John Dew- 
ey, the great apostle of “pro- 
gressive’ education on this 
continent, defined education as 
“vital energy seeking opportu- 
nity for its effective exercise.’’ 
If we accept this definition, we 
run the risk of having our intel- 
lects eliminated gradually by 
nature as a result of non- usage. 

The next dangerous trend is 
the idea that the sole medium 





Pakistani learning 


read. 


orphans 


of education is the school, that 
it alone must meet the develop- 
mental demands of the child's 
whole nature— intellectual, emo- 
tional, spiritual and physical. 
This is obviously erroneous, as 
we know that the first and most 
important school is the home, 
and that the first and most ef- 
fective teacher is the mother. 
This truth is beautifully illus- 
trated in a poem entitled, ‘The 
Two Temples”: 


A builder builded a temple, 

He wrought it with grace and 
skill; 

Pillars and groins and arches, 

All fashioned to work his will. 

Men said as they saw its 
beauty, 

“It shall never know decay; 

Great is thy skill, O builder, 

Thy fame shall endure for 
aye.” 


A mother builded a temple— 
She wrought it with infinite 
care, 
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Raising each arch with pa- 
tience, 

Laying each stone with pray- 
er. 

None praised her unceasing 
effort, 

None knew of her wondrous 
plan; 

For the temple 
builded 
Was unseen by the eyes of 

man. 


the mother 


Gone is the builder's temple, 

Crumbled into the dust; 

Low lie its stately arches, 

Food for consuming rust. 

But the temple the mother 
builded, 

Will last while the ages roll; 

For that beautiful unseen 
temple, 

Is a child's immortal soul. 


The child at home develops 
rudimentary physical and verb- 
al skills, and elementary man- 
ners, tastes, and social and mor- 
al attitudes, and this develop 
ment is continued through at- 
tendance at school and church, 
through independent reading, 
association with other people, 
radio, etc. The acquiring of an 
education is the work of a life 
time. Clemenceau, the former 
premier of France, once said, 
“All that I know, I learned after 
the age of thirty.” 

A third dangerous trend in 
present-day education is what 
might be called ‘Vocational 
ism."’ It is specialization before 
the foundations are laid broad 
and solid and substantial. The 
result is that you have technical 
competence without intelligence 
and it is for this reason that 
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some companies prefer to train 
own employees. They realize 
that, if the intelligence is prop- 
erly developed, one can learn 
any specialty or business with- 
out much difficulty. 

Another weakness in this sys- 
tem is the lack of discipline, 
both mental and physical. By 
mental discipline I mean that a 
child should be required to take 
certain subjects, whether he 
likes them or not, as they are all 
part of his general formation. It 
is about physical discipline, 
however, that I want to speak 
particularly, and I do not mean 
necessarily corporal punish- 
ment, as there are other forms 
of physical discipline. Perhaps 
I can best illustrate my point by 
an incident that occurred in a 
large store in Detroit some time 
ago. A lady took her little boy 
into the toy department, and he 
jumped up on a _ hobby-horse, 
and wouldn't get down in spite 
of all her attractive promises. 
Finally they had a psychology 
professor come from the Univer- 
sity of Detroit, who simply whis- 
pered something into the boy's 
ear, and immediately he jumped 
off the horse and ran to his 
mother. On the way home the 
mother asked the little boy what 
the “nice’’ man had said to him. 
“Oh!” he replied, “he just 
ground his teeth and said, ‘You 
little runt, if you don’t get down 
off that horse this minute, I'll 
wring your neck.” 


A final dangerous trend to 
which I wish to call your atten- 
tion is what might be designat- 
ed as “Methodology.” It's a 
mistaken idea that all that's re- 
quired to make a_ successful 
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teacher is a knowledge of meth- 
od. I agree that method is im- 
portant, but it’s not everything. 
Other necessary qualifications 
are sympathy and patience with 
those who do not grasp things 
easily, tactfulness in pointing 
out a child's mistakes and weak- 
nesses, so as not to discourage 
him, etc. In fact it sometimes 
happens that one person with 
a comprehensive knowledge of 
teaching technique is only a me- 
diocre teacher, while another 
person with only a slight knowl- 
edge of the principles of peda- 
gogy becomes a very capable 
and successful teacher. 

Permit me now to close with 
a touching incident from Amer- 
ican history. During the War 
for Southern Independence, 
Stonewall Jackson; one of the 
greatest strategists born on this 
side of the Atlantic, was shot in 
error at Chancellorsville by one 
of his own men. As his lifeless 
body lay beneath the stars, one 
of his officers, taking his cold 
hand in his, said, “If you meet 
with Caesar tonight, tell him 
that we still make war.’ And 
this is the message I leave with 
you for your inspiration in your 
zealous efforts to help mission 
schools throughout the world. 
WE STILL MAKE WAR FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF THOSE 
SACRED INSTITUTIONS UPON 
WHICH OUR’ CIVILIZATION 
HAS THUS FAR BEEN RAISED, 
IN ORDER THAT OUR CHIL- 
DREN MAY GROW UP TO BE 
LOYAL CITIZENS OF THEIR 
RESPECTIVE COUNTRIES AND 
AT THE SAME TIME FAITHFUL 
AND DEVOTED CHILDREN OF 
HOLY MOTHER CHURCH. vv 


Remomben 


AFRICA 


In his Easter Encyclical, 
the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, 
pleased for all the Faithful to 
help in the conversion of 
AFRICA to the Faith, 


You can personally partici- 
pate in the conversion of AFRICA 
when you contribute to the financial’ 
needs of this tremendous campaign ~ 
and give a generous donation to 
your local branch of the SOCIETY 
of the PROPAGATION OF THE 
FAITH on: 


MLSSLON 
| sunday 


) Oct. 20th 








PIME MARCHES ON 


REUNION at Archbishop Byrne’s The occasion was the compli 
home in Santa Fe, New Mexico: tion of a much needed matern 
(Left to Right) Father R. Bossi, hospital. 

P.I.M.E., Father Tournier, editor of 800,000 island inhabitants a 
Santa Fe’s Catholic newspaper, cut off from the mainland 
Father Coggiola, Chancellor and six months of the year when th 
Secretary of Archbishop Byrne, Godavary runs at flood heigh 
Archbishop Pollio, P.I.M.E., Father and for the remaining months ¢ 
Maestrini, P.I.M.E., and Father L. the year they can walk acro 
Colombo, P.I.M.E. the river bed which becomes 
vast expanse of burning sané 

Until a little more than a yes 

ago, the Godavary folks had 

maternity hospital and _infani 

mortality was extremely high 

They requested the Missionaries 

of SS Peter and Paul to under 

take the construction of this 

much needed medical center and 

pledged their support to P.1.M 

Recent arrivals at 121 E. Boston, §©-s Father Vinvent Pagano um 


Detroit, Michigan, Fathers Adrian der whose direction it was be 
Cadei and John Zimbaldi, P.I.M.E., U2 and finished. 

will reside here for one year before Father V. Pagano of Amale- 
undertaking their mission assign- PUFA, East Godavary Distriei 


ments under Bishop Guercilena of India, is now custodian of a ho 
Kentung. pital paid for largely throug 


gifts and in particular one @ 
MEDICAL EQUIPMENT NEEDED 60,000 Rupees from a Hind 
FOR MATERNITY HOSPITAL merchant of the area. But Fathef 

On April 23, 1956, there was still needs the proper equi 
considerable enthusiasm shown ment which makes a hospital 
on the large island in the God- hospital. Most needed — bed 
avary delta of the Bay of Bengal. surgical equipment, medicines 
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“If the laity help in any way to bring the 
light and consolations of the Faith to one hearth, 
let them understand that a Divine Force has 
been thus released, which will keep on growing 
in momentum throughout the ages. If they help 
even one candidate for the priesthood, they will 
fully share in all the fruits of sanctity and apos- 
tolic works that will be his.”’ 

POPE PIUS XiIl 


A burse is a fund set aside by the PIME Missionaries 
of Ss. Peter and Paul to help educate young men for 
the missionary priesthood. Please help by contributing 
to one of these burses and gain for yourself many of 
the greet blessings spoken of by the Holy Father. 


Missionaries of Ss. Peter and Paul 
121 East Boston Boulevard 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Dear Fathers: 

Enclosed you will find $= =  ~=———s forr:‘the 
education of young men preparing for the missionary 
in mission outposts around the world. 


NAME__ 





ADDRESS__ 
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Raphael, the Archangel, watches as young Tobias receives 
Le hlessing of his blind father before setting out on his jouw 
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October 24th — Feast of St. Raphael, archangel. 


| q by SISTER MARY, I. H. M. 
© 


I love an angel. No, he’s not 
just an angel either. Rather, he 
is an archangel. I would like to 
introduce you to him. His name 
is Raphael. He is one of the 
Seven Spirits who continually 
sing the great chant of praise 
before the throne of the Most 
High. Perhaps you wonder how 
I fell in love with Raphael. I 
can't tell that exactly because 
his love that has grown out of 
years of confidence on my side 
and generosity on his. He at- 
tracted me because he is a pa- 
tron of health (Raphael means 
divine physician), and of travel- 
lers, of happy meetings and of 
home life. 

To tell what the friendship 
and care of Raphael have been 
during these twenty years, 
would be to write a personal 
history. It will be sufficient to 
say that in all types of needs 
from having the proper weather 
for a picnic to getting a death 
bed conversion, he has managed 
me and my affairs magnanim- 
ously and magnificently. He has 
the advantage over a human 
in this because his judgment is 
always excellent and his meth- 
ods irreproachable. A word 
about Raphael’s method. Some- 
thing you have asked, or that 
you need in your work or liv- 
ing, seems suddenly beset by 
difficulties. You are overwhelm- 
ed with the impossibility of the 
thing; then there will be a sud- 
den reversal in which all ob- 
stacles are somehow cleared 
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Marygrove College 


away and the desired end comes 
about, apparently in all simplic- 
ity and naturalness. I do not 
mean to suggest that he con- 
jures up obstacles and then re- 
moves them. No, Raphael has 
nothing of trickery or the charla- 
tan about him. His every act 
is characterized by sincerity and 
directness. But he does let you 
see the obstacles which stand 
in the way of what you want. 
This is especially true with re- 
gard to your dealings with peo- 
ple. Raphael is a true phycholo- 
gist. He seems to rejoice in 
nothing so much as in throwing 
in clear relief the human factors 
in any situation. To watch him 
work is great fun. 

The psychology of Raphael is 
delightfully set forth in the 
BOOK OF TOBIAS, which is 
really the BOOK OF RAPHAEL, 
in the Old Testament. It is told 
with great beauty in Monsignor 
Knox's translation of the Old 
Testament. 

If you need a friend, an ad- 
viser, a companion; if you want 
clearness of vision in the murk- 
iness of the world, peace in its 
tur moil, security in its uncertainty, 
let Raphael take charge of you 
in this journey of life on which 
a loving Father has sent you. 
This great Archangel wil see to 
it that you meet all the proper 
people, do all the necessary 
things, prepare well for future 
living in your Father’s Home, 
and reach your journey’s end 
on time, health and happy. wy 





NO! YOU DONT NEED A: 


It just means that us Burmese old-timers are prospecting, 
not to stake any fabulous claims, but to find a few more 
“hearts of gold.’’ Yes, we need hearts of gold to help 
put a roof over our heads, to help provide some patched 
Clothing to cover our aging, aching limbs — to help us 
get a bowl of rice and a glass of hot tea daily to keep 
body and soul together. 

We are thankful that we have already found some 
“hearts of gold’’, Father P. Ziello and the good Sisters who 
help him at the Toungoo Mission. While caring for a hundred 
and more orphaned youngsters at their orphanage, they 
have also decided to take on another “first” for central 
Burma, A HOME FOR THE AGED AND INFIRM to care for 
us at the other end of life’s span,—Us prospecting oldsters. 

Grateful as we are at finding Father Ziello and the 
good Sisters, they in turn need help to help us in our winter 
years, in the fight against despair, poverty, loneliness which 
is the sad lot of old age in Burma. 

May we count on a contribution from you as another 
“heart of gold’’ to be added to our list? Your donation, 
small or large, will make Father Ziello’s financial burden 
that much lighter. $18,000 for materials and construction ~ 
costs are needed to build this HOME FOR THE AGED A 
INFIRM in central Burma. ; 

Please send your S.O.S. help today. Your contribution” 
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Fr. P. Ziello. 
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is tax-deductible and a receipt will be issued on request. 
God bless you for any and all help you send, and especially 
for the prayers you can say to help Toungco’s aged and 
infirm. 
HEARTS OF GOLD Fund 
Missionaries of SS. Peter & Paul 
121 East Boston Boulevard 


Detroit 2, Michigan. 
Dear Fathers: 


I have read the Burmese old-timer’s request to help 
Father Ziello build the much needed HOME FOR THE AGED 
AND INFIRM in central Burma. I am sending $ 
to help lighten the good missionary’s burden in meeting 
the $18,000 materials and construction costs of the home. 

Please send a receipt indicating my contribution which 
is deductible for income tax purposes. 


MY NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY, ZONE 





SUMMARY OF PART I: 


In the struggle among the feudal lords to gain com- 
plete control of Japan, the SAMURAI AKECTI, father of 
TAMAKO - GRACE HOSOKAWA, is murdered thru the 
treachery of the chief contender for power, HIDEYOSHI, 


HIDEYOSHI's second plot to have AKECI's heir killed 
is thrwarted by GRACE's personal guards, KUGIGIU, her 
lady in waiting, begs the noblewoman to spare the would-be 
murderer, GRACE find herself being softened by her maid's 
earnest Christian charity and goes against her feudal - 
family warlike heritage and permits the man to go free, 
She then becomes interested in this Christian teaching that 
her maid servant practices and finds herself being drawn 
to the Faith, 


The warlike struggle continues and HIDEYOSHI calls 
a general meeting of the SAMURAI at the capital, OSAKA, 
to gain their support to plan another military campaign. 
GRACE accompanies her knight husband, TADAOKI, to 
the gathering. At the capital the tyrant HIDEYOSHI 
succeeds in incting the SAMURAI to wage total war on 
his most powerful opponent to complete control of Japan. 
War is declared on the Christian Daimyo of KYUSHU. | 





DESIGNS BY MAGGI 


t the reception TAMAKO is the most admired, 
Even HIDEYOSHI is smitten with her charm, 


HIDEYOSHI receives his SAMUARI guests 
in magnificient splendor! To legalize his 
claim to the rule of JAPAN he has himself 
invested with the office of KAMPAKU or 

regent of Japan by EMPEROR OGIMACHI, 


Do not fear! Noble SAMURAI! 
My iron hand will force them out! 


drive the Christians 
from JAPAN! Z/ 
But her eyes 
receive him 
coldly, she 
remembers 
the past... 
The tyrant's 
pompous 
pride is hurt: yj 
he returns to 
revengeful 
plots, 
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The grand army, lead by TADAOKI, 
is cheered as they parade through 
the streets of OSAKA, 


A traditional farewell of the soldier to his 
beloved wife. 
ae CHOSAI, faithful 
servant, I leave TAMAKO 
in your ae ee is oa TAMAKO 
sun of my life, Protect her = is . 
until death, ‘Farewell, dear Sees 
husband, husband, 
and has 
many long 
talks with 
KUGIGIU 
in the 
lovely 
garden, 


From this first discussion of spiritual things, 


Dear lady, the time has come to fulfill TAMAKO is convinced that the missionary is 


your prayerful desire. Tonight Father, 
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Fhrough careful secret planning with the 
elp of KUGIGIU, TAMAKO is visited by 


he Christian DAIMYO is defeated on 
SHU and persecutions follow: 
first, imprisonments!... 


Knowing the 
Christian 
Faith is the 


true one, she 


continues 
studying 
Christian 
scrolls, even 
though war is 
being waged 
to wipe out 
this new 
religion, 


So 
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Captain, bring the noble TAMAKO here 


Unfortunately, the to me. I wish to question her, 


actions of TAMAKO 
and her maid servant, 
KUGIGIU, do not pass 
unnoticed, because 
thousands of eyes are 
kept on Christians! 
The tyrant HIDEYOSHI 
is notified of everything 
and the hour of his 
revenge is fast 
approaching. 


During that night, TAMAKO 
plans to try to see Father 
Organtino to request the 
Sacrament of Baptism. Just as she and 
KUGIGIU and a Christian manservant 
open a secret door, 
HIDEYOSHI'S guards 
are heard... manservant mount horses, 
7 ” a y 
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Quickly 
she 
closes 
the 
door 
and 
bars 
the 
passage 
with 
her 
body. 





Peramoved by her deep faith and love 
¢ ndconviction, Father begins... 
BRACE, I baptize 


you in the name 

of the Father 

and of the Son 
nd of the Holy 


My daughter, it would I beseech you, 
be prudent to wait, Your Father, aie 
furious rank would bring upon this for I “ teve 
. ore: -rsecution. nls ts my last 
gallop, ss F mae : Opportunity, 
TAMAKO \ 

reaches 

the Mission, 

Falling on 

her knees, 


After a 


she implores 
Father 

Organtino to 
baptize her. 


HIDEYOSHI's guards track her down to the Mission... 
GRACE's sweet ectasy is broken... Wildly the guards 
desecrate the Chapel... 


7RACE is led before 
HIDEYOSHI, and although 
she confesses her faith, 

the dictator thinks it unwise 
to sentence death as she is 
TADOAKI's wife. Instead he 
confines her to her palace. 


TO BE CONTINUED INN 
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WE NEED You ! 


Yes, we need you for the harvest of souls awe 

Baptism and the blessings of Christianity in my country, si 
because we are so many and the laborers and harvesters Gil 
so few. 

If you feel drawn to the Missionary Priesthood or Broth 
hood, why not consider joining the ranks of the Missionaries 
Ss. Peter and Paul who form one of the oldest Mission se 
Societies of the Church and who have been working so co 
ously in my country for more than one hundred years. 
For more information write: 


VOCATIONS DIRECTOR, Missionaries of Ss. Peter and Paul 
121 East Boston Boulevard Detroit 2, Michig 








